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THE  PLOUGHER 


Sunset  and   silence !     A  man :   around   him  earth 

savage,  earth  broken ; 
Beside  him  two  horses — a  plough ! 

Earth  savage,  earth  broken,  the  brutes,  the  dawn- 
man  there  in  the  sunset, 

And  the  Plough  that  is  twin  to  the  Sword,  that 
is  founder  of  cities ! 

"Brute-tamer,  plough-maker,    earth-breaker! 

Can'st  hear?      There  are  ages  between  us. 
"Is  it  praying  you  are  as  you  stand  there  alone 

in  the  sunset? 

"  Surely  our  sky-born  gods  can  be  naught  to  you, 

earth  child  and  earth  master  ? 
"Surely  your  thoughts  are  of  Pan,  or  of  Wotan, 

or  of  Dana? 

"Yet,  why  give  thought  to  the  gods?  Has  Pan 
led  your  brutes  where  they  stumble  ? 

"Has  Dana  numbed  pain  of  the  child-bed,or  Wotan 
put  hands  to  your  plough  ? 


"  What  matter  your  foolish  reply !  O,  man,  stand- 
ing1 lone  and  bowed  earthward, 

"  Your  task  is  a  day  near  its  close.  Give  thanks 
to  the  night-giving"  God" 


Slowly  the  darkness  falls,  the  broken  lands  blend 

with  the  savage  ; 
The  brute-tamer  stands   by  the  brutes,   a  head's 

breadth  only  above  them. 


A  head's  breadth?     Ay,  but  therein  is  hell's  depth, 

and  the  height  up  to  heaven, 
And  the  thrones  of  the  gods  and  their  halls,  their 

chariots,  purples  and  splendours. 


A   DROVER 


To  Meath  of  the  pastures, 
From  wet  hills  by  the  sea, 
Through  Leitrim  and  Longford 
Go  my  cattle  and  me. 


I  hear  in  the  darkness 
Their  slipping  and  breathing. 
I  name  them  the  bye-ways 
They're  to  pass  without  heeding. 


Then  the  wet,  winding  roads, 
Brown  bogs  with  black  water  ; 
And  my  thoughts  on  white  ships 
And  the  King  o'  Spain's  daughter. 


O  !  farmer,  strong  farmer  ! 
You  can  spend  at  the  fair 
But  your  face  you  must  turn 
To  your  crops  and  your  care. 


And  soldiers — red  soldiers  ! 
You've  seen  many  lands  ; 
But  you  walk  two  by  two, 
And  by  captain's  commands. 


O  !  the  smell  of  the  beasts, 
The  wet  wind  in  the  morn  ; 
And  the  proud  and  hard  earth 
Never  broken  for  corn  ; 


And  the  crowds  at  the  fair, 
The  herds  loosened  and  blind, 
Loud  words  and  dark  faces 
And  the  wild  blood  behind. 


(O !  strong  men  with  your  best 
I  would  strive  breast  to  breast 
I  could  quiet  your  herds 
With  my  words,  with  my  words.) 


I  will  bring  you,  my  kine, 
Where  there's  grass  to  the  knee  ; 
But  you'll  think  of  scant  croppings 
Harsh  with  salt  of  the  sea. 


SEED 

(ON  A  PICTURE  OF  A  MAN  SOWING  AT  DAWN). 

Stride  the  hill,  sower, 
Up  to  the  sky-ridge. 
Flinging-  the  seed, 
Scattering,  exultant! 
Mouthing  great  rhythms 
To  the  long  sea  beats 
On  the  wide-shore,  behind 
The  ridge  of  the  hillside. 


Below  in  the  darkness — 
The  slumber  of  mothers — 
The  cradles  at  rest — 
The  fire-seed  sleeping 
Deep  in  white  ashes 


Give  the  darkness  and  sleep  : 
O  sower,  O  seer ! 
Give  me  to  the  Earth. 
With  the  seed  I  would  enter. 
O !  the  growth  thro'  the  silence 
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From  strength  to  new  strength  ; 
Then  the  strong  bursting  forth 
Against  primal  forces, 
To  laugh  in  the  sunshine, 
To  gladden  the  world. 


THE  FIRE  BRINGER 


Who  will  bring-  the  red  fire 
Unto  a  new  hearth  ? 
Who  will  lay  the  wide  stone 
On  the  waste  of  the  earth  ? 

Who  is  fain  to  begin 
To  build  day  by  day  ? 
To  raise  up  his  house 
Of  the  moist,  yellow  clay  ? 

There's  clay  for  the  making- 
Moist  in  the  pit, 
There  are  horses  to  trample 
The  rushes  thro'  it. 

Above  where  the  wild  duck 
Arise  up  and  fly, 
There  one  may  build 
To  the  wind  and  the  sky. 

There  are  boughs  in  the  forest 
To  pluck  young  and  green, 
O'er  them  thatch  of  the  crop 
Shall  be  heavy  and  clean. 


I  speak  unto  him 
Who  in  dead  of  the  night 
Sees  in  the  red  streaks 
In  the  ash  deep  and  white. 

While  around  him  he  hears 
Men  stir  in  their  rest, 
And  stir  of  the  child 
Who  is  close  to  the  breast ! 

He  shall  arise, 
He  shall  go  forth  alone. 
Lay  stone  on  the  earth 
And  bring  fire  to  the  stone. 
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THE  SUILIER 


I'm  glad  to  lie  on  a  sack  of  leaves 

By  a  wasted  fire  and  take  my  ease. 

For  the  wind  would  strip  me  bare  as  a  tree — 

The  wind  would  blow  oul'  age  upon  me. 

And  I'm  dazed  with  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold. 

If  I  had  only  the  good  red  gold 
To  buy  me  the  comfort  of  a  roof, 
And  under  the  thatch  the  brown  of  the  smoke. 

I'd  lie  up  in  my  painted  room 
Until  my  hired  girl  would  come  ; 
And  when  the  sun  had  warmed  my  walls 
I'd  rise  up  in  my  silk  and  shawls, 
And  break  my  fast  before  the  fire. 
And  I'd  watch  them  that  had  to  sweat 
And  shiver  for  shelter  and  what  they  ate. 
The  farmer  digging  in  the  fields  ; 
The  beggars  going  from  gate  to  gate  ; 
The  horses  striving  with  their  loads, 
And  all  the  sights  upon  the  roads. 


I'd  live  my  lone  without  clan  or  care, 
And  none  about  me  to  crave  a  share. 
The  young  have  mocking,  impudent  ways, 
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And  I'd  never  let  them  a-nigh  my  place. 
And  a  child  has  often  a  pitiful  face. 
I'd  give  the  rambling  fiddler  rest, 
And  for  me  he  would  play  his  best. 
And  he'd  have  something  to  tell  of  me 
From  the  Moat  of  Granard  down  to  the  sea ! 
And,  though  I'd  keep  distant,  I'd  let  in 
Oul*  women  who  would  card  and  spin 
And  clash  with  me,  and  I'd  hear  it  said  : 
"  Mor  who  used  to  carry  her  head 
As  if  she  was  a  lady  bred — 
Has  little  enough  in  her  house,  they  say — 
And  such-a-one's  child  I  saw  on  the  way 
Scaring  crows  from  a  crop,  and  glad  to  get, 
In  a  warmer  house,  the  bit  to  eat. 
O  !  none  are  safe,  and  none  secure, 
And  it's  well  for  some  whose  bit  is  sure !" 


I'd  never  grudge  them  the  weight  of  their  lands 
If  I  had  only  the  good,  red  gold 
To  huggle  between  my  breast  and  hands ! 
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A  CONNACHTMAN 


It's  my  fear  that  my  wake  won't  be  quiet, 
Nor  my  wake-house  a  silent  place  : 

For  who  would  keep  back  the  hundreds 
Who  would  touch  my  breast  and  face  ? 

For  the  good  men  were  ever  my  friends, 
From  Galway  back  into  Clare. 

In  strength,  in  sport,  and  in  spending", 
I  was  foremost  at  the  fair. 

In  music,  in  song  and  in  friendship, 
In  contests  by  night  and  by  day, 

By  all  who  knew  it  was  given  to  me 
That  I  bore  the  branch  away. 

Now  let  Manus  Joyce,  my  friend 
(If  Manus  be  here  in  the  place), 

Make  smooth  the  boards  of  the  coffin 
That  shortly  will  cover  my  face. 

The  old  men  will  have  their  stories 

Of  all  the  deeds  in  my  days, 
And  the  young  men  will  stand  by  the  coffin 

And  be  sure  and  clear  in  my  praise. 
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But  the  girls  will  stay  near  the  door, 
And  they'll  have  but  little  to  say : 

They'll  bend  their  heads,  the  young  girls, 
And  for  a  while  they  will  pray. 

And,  going  home  in  the  dawning, 

They'll  be  quiet  with  the  boys : 
The  girls  will  walk  together, 

And  seldom  they'll  lift  the  voice. 

And  then,  between  daybreak  and  dark, 
And  between  the  hill  and  the  sea, 

Three  Women  come  down  from  the  Mountain 
Will  raise  the  Keen  over  me. 

But  'tis  my  grief  that  I  will  not  hear, 
When  the  cuckoo  cries  in  Glenart, 

That  the  wind  that  lifts   when  the  sails   are 

loosed 
Will  never  lift  my  heart. 
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POOR  SCHOLAR  OF  THE 
FORTIES 


My  eyelids  red  and  heavy  are, 

With  bending  o'er  the  smould'ring  peat. 

I  know  the  ^neid  now  by  heart, 

My  Virgil  read  in  cold  and  heat. 

In  loneliness  and  hunger  smart. 
And  I  know  Homer,  too,  I  ween 
As  Munster  poets  know  Oisin.    ' 

And  I  must  walk  this  road  that  winds 
'Twixt  bog  and  bog,  while  east  there  lies 
A  city  with  its  men  and  books, 
With  treasures  open  to  the  wise, 
Heart-words  from  equals,   comrade-looks ; 
Down  here  they  have  but  tale  and  song, 
They  talk  Repeal  the  whole  night  long. 

"You  teach  Greek  verbs  and  Latin  nouns," 
The  dreamer  of  young  Ireland  said. 
"You  do  not  hear  the  muffled  call, 
The  sword  being  forged,  the  far-off  tread 
Of  hosts  to  meet  as  Gael  and  Gall. 
What  good  to  us  your  wisdom  store, 
Your  Latin  verse,  your  Grecian  lore  ?" 


And  what  to  me  is  Gael  or  Gall? 

Less  than  the  Latin  or  the  Greek. 

I  teach  these  by  the  dim  rush-light, 

In  smoky  cabins  night  and  week. 

But  what  avail  my  teaching  slight. 
Years  hence  in  rustic  speech,  a  phrase 
As  in  wild  earth  a  Grecian  vase ! 


AN  OLD  WOMAN  OF  THE 
ROADS 


O,  to  have  a  little  house ! 
To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all ! 
The  heaped  up  sods  upon  the  fire 
The  pile  of  turf  again'  the  wall ! 


To  have  a  clock  with  weights  and  chains, 
And  pendulum  swinging  up  and  down ! 
A  dresser  filled  with  shining  delph, 
Speckled  and  white  and  blue  and  brown ! 


I  could  be  busy  all  the  day 

Clearing  and  sweeping  hearth  and  floor, 

And  fixing  on  their  shelf  again 

My  white  and  blue  and  speckled  store ! 


I  could  be  quiet  there  at  night 
Beside  the  fire  and  by  myself, 
Sure  of  a  bed,  and  loth  to  leave 
The  ticking  clock  and  shining  delph 
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Och !  but  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark, 

And  roads  where  there's  never  a  house  or 

bush, 

And  tired  I  am  of  bog  and  road, 
And   the   crying  wind   and    the    lonesome 

hush! 


And  I  am  praying  to  God  on  high, 
And  I  am  praying  Him  night  and  day, 
For  a  little  house — a  house  of  my  own — 
Out  of  the  wind's  and  rain's  way. 
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THE  YOUNG  GIRL 

(After  the  Irish.) 
A  Girl  speaks. 


I'd  bring  you  these  for  dowry — 
The  green  fields  next  the  lea — 

White  sheep  upon  the  mountain, 
And  calves  that  follow  me. 

I  saw  you  on  the  hillside 
On  the  morn  of  Wednesday. 

I  thought  you'd  come  and  ask  for  me, 
But  you  kept  far  away. 

(I'd  ask  her  of  her  people, 
The  girl  that  I  would  like. 

I'd  let  her  be  beside  me 

Till  twelve  o'clock  would  strike  !) 

Oh  !  if  you  ask  not  for  me, 
But  leave  me  here  instead, 

The  narrow,  narrow  coffin 
Will  shortly  be  my  bed. 
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My  place  will  be  the  coffin, 
My  bed  beneath  the  sod  ; 

And  without  your  converse  with  me 
My  soul  will  be  with  God ! 
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DERMOTT  DONN    MACMORNA 


One  day  you'll  come  to  my  husband's  door, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 
One  day  you'll  come  to  Hugh's  dark  door, 
And  the  pain  at  my  heart  will  be  no  more, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna ! 

From  his  bed,  from  his  fire,  I'll  rise, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 
From  the  bed  of  Hugh,  from  his  fire  I'll  rise, 
With  my  laugh  for  the  pious,  the  quiet,  the  wise, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna  ! 

Lonesome,  lonesome,  the  house  of  Hugh  ; 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 
No  cradle  rocks  in  the  house  of  Hugh  ; 
The  list'ning  fire  has  thought  of  you, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna ! 

Out  of  this  loneliness  we  will  go, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 
Together  at  last,  we  two  will  go 
Down  a  darkening  road  with  a  gleam  below. 
Ah  but  the  'winds  do  bitter  blow. 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna ! 
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GLEN  NEV1N 


Once  I  went  over  the  ocean, 

On  a  ship  that  was  bound  for  proud  Spain. 
Some  people  were  singing  and  dancing, 

But  I  had  a  heart  full  of  pain. 

I'll  put  now  a  sail  in  the  lake 

That's  between  my  treasure  and  me  ; 

And  I'll  sail  away  o'er  the  lake 
Till  I  come  to  the  Joyce  Country. 

I'll  see  her  house  on  the  hillside, 

As  I  draw  near  to  the  land, 
And  the  corncrake  hid  in  the  meadow 

Will  tell  her  that  I'm  at  hand. 

The  Summer  comes  to  Glen  Nevin, 

With  heavy  dew  on  the  leas, 
With  the  gathering  of  wild  honey 

To  the  tops  of  all  the  trees. 

In  honey  and  dew  the  Summer 

Upon  the  ground  is  shed  ; 
And  the  cuckoo  cries  until  dark, 

When  my  Storeen  has  her  bed. 
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And  if  O'Hanlon's  daughter 
Will  give  me  a  welcome  kind, 

O  !  never  my  sail  will  be  turned 
To  a  black  and  a  heavy  wind. 
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THE  GOOD  MEN  OF  EIRINN 

(After  the  Irish.} 


Are  they  not  the  good  men  of  Eirinn 

Who  give  not  their  thought  nor  their  voice 

To  fortune,  but  take  without  dowry 
The  maids  of  their  choice  ? 


For  the  trout  has  sport  in  the  river, 
Whether  prices  be  up  or  low  down, 

And  the  salmon  he  slips  through  the  water 
Not  heeding  the  town. 


Then  if  she,  the  love  of  my  bosom, 
Did  laugh  as  she  stood  by  the  door, 

O !  I'd  rise  then  and  draw  her  into  me 
With  kisses  go  leor. 


It's  not  likely  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops 
Would  trouble  over  our  love  or  our  rest. 

Nor  the  hurrying  footsteps  would  draw  her- 
My  love  from  my  breast. 
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ACROSS  THE  DOOR 


The  fiddles  were  playing  and  playing, 
The  couples  were  out  on  the  floor : 

From  converse  and  dancing  he  drew  me, 
And  across  the  door. 


Ah  !  strange  were  the  dim,  wide  meadows, 
And  strange  was  the  cloud-strewn  sky, 

And  strange  in  the  meadows  the  corncrakes, 
And  they  making  cry  ! 


The  hawthorn  bloom  was  by  us. 

Around  us  the  breath  of  the  south. 
While  hawthorn,  strange  in  the  night-time — 
His  kiss  on  my  mouth  ! 


A  CRADLE  SONG 


O,  men  from  the  fields  ! 
Come  softly  within. 
Tread  softly,  softly, 
O  !  men  coming-  in. 


Mavourneen  is  going 
From  me  and  from  you, 
To  Mary,  the  Mother, 
Whose  mantle  is  blue ! 


From  reek  of  the  smoke 
And  cold  of  the  floor, 
And  the  peering  of  things 
Across  the  half-door. 


O,  men  from  the  fields  ! 
Soft,  softly  come  thro'. 
Mary  puts  round  him 
Her  mantle  of  blue. 


NO  CHILD 


I  heard  in  the  night  the  pigeons 
Stirring  within  their  nest : 

The  wild  pigeon's  stir  was  tender 
Like  a  child's  hand  at  the  breast. 


I  cried  "  O,  stir  no  more ! 

(My  breast  was  touched  of  tears) 
O  pigeons  make  no  stir 

A  childless  woman  hears." 


THE  TERRIBLE  ROBBER  MEN 


O !  I  wish  the  sun  was  bright  in  the  sky, 
And  the  fox  was  back  in  his  den,  O ! 

For  always  I'm  hearing  the  passing  by 
Of  the  terrible  robber  men,  O  ! 


O  !  what  does  the  fox  carry  over  the  rye 
When  it's  bright  in  the  morn  again,  O ! 

And  what  is  it  making  the  lonesome  cry 
With  the  terrible  robber  men,  O  ! 


O !  I  wish  the  sun  was  bright  in  the  sky, 
And  the  fox  was  back  in  his  den,  O ! 

For  always  I'm  hearing  the  passing  by 
Of  the  terrible  robber  men,  O  ! 
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THE  MOON  CRADLE 


The  Moon  Cradle  is  rocking  and  rocking 
Where  never  a  cloud  goes  by ! 

Silently  rocking  and  rocking 
The  Moon  Cradle  out  in  the  sky. 


THE  CITY  CLOCKS 


The  city  clocks  point  out  the  hours, 

They  look  like  moons  on  the  darkest  towers. 


Always  I  say  when  I  hear  them  toll — 
"  Let  you  pray  now  for  your  own  soul." 

Always  I  think  when  I  see  their  gleam— 
"  Be  wise  and  never  tell  your  dream." 


A  RANN  OF  WANDERING 


On  Saint  Bride's  day,  when  it  comes,  I  will  throw 

a  sail  on  the  lake, 
And  in  Kiltimagh  of  my  friends  on  a  fine  day  I'll 

awake, 
Where  the  hounds  will  go  before  us,  and  make 

music  of  delight ; 
Where  the  fires  will  be  piled  up,  and  the  tables 

spread  at  night ! 


O,  my  courage  will  be  mounting  up  until  my  spirit 's 

so, 
That  within  a  mile  of  the  World's  Mouth  I  will  be 

fain  to  go  : 
Sure  the  scatt'ring  of  the  mist  across  leaves  no 

half  wish  behind, 
And  my  heart  was  ever  lifted  with  the  lifting  of 

the  wind. 
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A  RANN  OF  EXILE 


Nor  right,  nor  left,  nor  any  road  I  see  a  comrade 

face, 

Nor  word  to  lift  the  heart  in  me  I  hear  in  any  place  ; 
They  leave  me  who  pass  by  me  to  my  loneliness 

and  care, 
Without  a  house  to  draw  my  step  nor  a  fire  that  I 

might  share ! 


Ocon  !  before  our  people  knew  the  scattering  of  the 

dearth, 
Before  they  saw  potatoes  rot  and  melt  black  in  the 

earth, 
I  might  have  stood  in  Connaught,  on  the  top  of 

r  Cruchmaelinn, 
And  all  around  me  I  would  see  the  hundreds  of 

my  kin. 


O!  FOREST  BIRD 


O,  forest  bird  !  forget  your  songs  : 

No  more  build  up  with  these  a  world 

Of  swaying  trees  and  falling  streams  ! 

O,  forest  bird!  with  gold  hair  bound, 

Build  up  no  more  your  forest  world 

With  music  caught  from  trees  and  streams. 
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THE  TREES 


There  is  no  glory  of  the  sunset  here. 
Heavy  the  clouds  upon  the  darkening1  hills. 
And  heavy,  too,  the  wind  upon  the  trees. 
The  trees  sway,  making  moan 
Continuous,  like  breaking  seas. 

0  !  impotent,  bare  things, 

You  give  at  last  the  very  cry  of  earth  ! 

1  walk  this  darkening  road  in  solemn  mood, 
Within  deep  Hell  came  Dante  to  a  wood. 
Like  him  I  marvel  at  the  crying  trees ! 


BEAUTY  FORSAKEN 


She  said :  *  *  The  wheels  of  many  a  cart 
Have  crushed  the  path  up  to  his  door. 

His  feet  are  on  it  now — He  sees 

His  byre  and  barn  and  threshing1  floor. 

And,  O  !  the  swallows  forget  many  wonders 
When  walls  with  the  nests  rise  up  once  more  ! 


Out  of  the  dream  of  me,  into 

The  round  of  labour  he  will  grow  ; 

To  spread  the  broken  fields  of  Spring 
And  tramp  the  heavy  glebe,  and  sow, 

And  cut,  and  clamp,  and  rear  the  turf, 
Until  the  time  has  come  to  mow. 


And  while  he  works  in  bog  and  field 
He  will  be  troubled  in  his  mind 

About  the  thatch  of  rick  and  barn 
Against  the  reiving  Autumn  wind, 

And  how  to  make  his  gate  and  gap 
Secure  against  the  straying  kind." 
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She  said :  "  Because  I'll  see  no  more 
Mine  image  in  his  deep'ning  eyes, 

I'll  lean  me  here  above  this  well 

And  with  my  beauty  Peace  will  rise. 

O  !  Autumn  Star,  in  a  hidden  lake, 
Fill  up  my  heart  and  make  me  wise. 


The  women  of  the  place  will  bring 

Their  pitchers  when  day's  strength  is  o'er. 
They'll  see  this  image  in  the  well 

And  never  lift  their  pitchers  more. 
For  each  will  say  *  So  beautiful, 

Why  should  I  labour  any  more  ? 
Indeed  I  am  so  beautiful 

'Twere  waste  to  labour  any  more  ! '  " 
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THE  MAN  WHO  DREAMT  OF 
TREASURE 


My  grandfather,  Domhnal  Ban, 

Had  the  dream  that  comes  three  times  : 

He  dreamt  it  first  when,  a  servant  boy, 
He  lay  by  the  nets  and  the  lines, 

In  the  house  of  Feargeal  Mor, 

And  by  Feargeal's  ash-strewn  fire, 
When  Domhnal  had   herded  the  kine  in  the  waste 

And  had  foddered  them  down  in  the  byre. 

And  Domhnal  dreamt  the  dream 

Under  sails  that  were  spread  to  the  main, 

When  he  took  his  rest,  amid  dusky  seas, 
On  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  Spain. 

And  the  dream  came  the  third  time 

'Neath  the  roof  he  had  raised  in  his  pride. 

When  beside  him  there  lay  and  dreamt  of  her  kin 
His  strange  and  far-brought  bride. 

Now  his  dream  was  of  the  treasure 

That  makes  rich  a  broken  tale  : 
The  hoard  of  the   folk   who   had   raised   up  the 
mounds, 

Who  had  brewed  the  heather  ale. 
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Who  had  cast  in  the  lake  their  spoil, 
When  an  end  was  made  of  their  way, 

When  the  strength  and  spell  of  the  Iron  Spear 
Made  their  kingdom  pass  away. 

And  in  the  dream  he  knew 

He  could  win  the  hoard  by  right, 
If  he  came  to  the  lake  and  cast  a  line 

Upon  St.  Bridget's  night. 
And  yoked  the  hoard  to  the  strength  of  a  horse 

That  showed  never  a  hair  of  white. 

Now,  Domhnal,  the  silent  man, 

Went  to  many  a  far-off  fair, 
And  he  got  him  a  horse  no  man  could  say 

Had  a  white  or  a  silver  hair. 

And  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 

When  no  curlew  cried  overhead  : 
Silent  and  bare  from  the  shaking  reeds 

The  shivering  lake  was  spread. 

No  fisher  was  Domhnal  Ban, 

But  his  cast  was  set  aright, 
And  he  drew  a  line  that  raised  a  chain 

Till  the  treasure  came  to  his  sight. 
Then  he  yoked  the  hoard  to  the  strength  of  a  horse 

That  showed  never  a  hair  of  white. 

Gold  cups  for  Domhnal  Ban, 

Sword-hilts  that  kings'  hands  wore, 

He  saw  the  hoard  draw  nigh  and  nigher 
'Till  the  ripples  reached  the  shore. 

Red  rings  for  Domhnal's  bride, 

White  silver  on  her  rein, 
But  the  strength  of  the  lake  closed  round  the  hoard 

And  made  it  fast  again. 
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"  I  will  break  their  strength,"  he  cried, 
"  Let  them  put  forth  all  their  might, 

For  to  me  was  given  the  strength  and  the  sign 
And  the  horse  with  no  hair  of  white." 


He  stood  by  the  horse's  head 

And  they  toiled  away  with  a  will, 

While  staggered  the  horse  and  plunged 
As  though  matched  with  the  slipp'ry  hill. 


Then  They  twisted  the  horse,  and  they  threw  him 

Down  on  his  side  and  his  flank  ; 
Then  broke  the  chain,  and  the  treasure 

Down  in  the  water  sank, 
And  Domhnal  was  left  with  the  stricken  horse 

That  was  stark  upon  the  bank. 


And  he  knew  that  the  treasure  was  drowned 
Till  a  hundred  years  from  that  night, 

And  that  somewhere  the  horse  of  Domhnal  Ban 
And  the  sign  and  the  streak  of  white. 


And  he  knew  that  Domhnal  Ban 
Had  come  to  his  strongest  hour 

That  on  himself  for  a  while  of  the  night 
The  Folk  Beyond  had  power. 


He  raised  up  the  sobbing  horse, 
And  brute  and  man  stood  still ; 

And  Domhnal  saw  the  lights  on  the  lake, 
And  the  fire  within  the  hill. 
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A   BALLAD    MAKER 


Once  I  loved  a  maiden  fair, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Lands  she  had  and  lovers  to  spare, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
And  I  was  stooped  and  troubled  sore, 
And  my  face  was  pale,  and  the  coat  I  wore 
Was  thin  as  my  supper  the  night  before. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Once  I  passed  in  the  Autumn  late, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Her  bawn  and  byre  and  painting  gate, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
She  was  leaning  there  in  the  twilight  space 
Sweet  sorrow  was  on  her  fair,  young  face, 
And  her  wistful  eyes  were  away  from  the  place — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Maybe  she  thought  as  she  watched  me  come. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ; 
With  my  awkward  stride,  and  my  face  so  glum, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
"  Spite  of  his  stoop,  he  still  is  young  ; 
They  say  he  goes  the  Shee  among, 
Ballads  he  makes,  I've  heard  them  sung 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
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She  gave  me  good-night  in  gentle  wise, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ; 
Shyly  lifting  to  mine  dark  eyes, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
What  could  I  do  but  stop  and  speak, 
And  she  no  longer  proud  but  meek  ? 
She  plucked  me  a  rose  like  her  wild  rose  cheek 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

To-morrow,  Mavourneen  a  sleeveen  weds, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away; 
With  corn  in  haggard  and  cattle  in  shed, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
And  I  who  have  lost  her — the  dear,  the  rare — 
Well,  I  got  me  this  ballad  to  sing  at  the  fair, 
'Twill  bring  enough  money  to  drown  my  care, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
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